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M E W, ■’ W 0 R L D -INVADER • - THE CATTLE EGRET 


By John Miles 
FOREWARD 


The cattle egret is a small heron nearly 20 inches in length, Quring th* 
breeding season the adult birds' legs and bills are a dull red to orange in colour 
and the head, back and breast are adorned with tufts of buffy feathers, Non-b£«e<iers 
and young have yellowish bills, dark greenish-brown legs* and their plumage is 
white . 

The cattle egret is an Old World bird. In the late twenties and early thirties 
they began to expand their range until they have now been recorded on all continents 
except Antarctica which has no cattle. 

The cattle egret was first noted between 1877 and 1882 in the New World on the 
Courentyne River, Surinam and in 1911-12 on the Essequilo Coast, British Guiana 2 . 

In 1930 it was discovered in British Guiana by the naturalist, Emmet R, Blake--*, 
who later collected a specimen^. Since then the cattle egret has spread rapidly 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean and from Venezuela south to Bolivia, 
the cattle egret also spread northward through the Caribbean Islands, 


1 P ough, R. H. 

1957 Audubon Western Bird Guide, pp, 28-29. 

2 American Ornithologists' Union Committee 

1957 Check-list of North American birds (5th ed.) 

3 Rand, R. L. 

1956 American Water and Game Birds, pp. 72. 


4 Blake, E. R. 

1939 Auk, pp. 470-471. 
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The first cattle egret found in Florida was seen by Willard Dilley at Clewiston 
in May 1918; but he did not report it because he assumed that it had escaped from 
captivity , Richard Borden photographed herons he thought were snowy egrets on 
May 12, 1952 in Florida but in July of the same year they were identified as cattle 
egrets. 

The news that the cattle egret was on American soil did not first come from 
Florida but from Massachusetts. On April 23, 1952 William Drury, Jr. and companions 
were making a check of spring migrants in the Subury Valley at Wayland, Massachusetts. 
One of his o'bmpanions, Allan Morgan, noticed a white bird fly in which they thought 
might be a snowy egret. But Drury, who had seen the cattle egret in the Netherlands 
West Indies, scarcely crediting his eyes, correctly identified it as a cattle egret. 

Scientific ornithological tradition demands that the first record of a new 
species for a region be substantiated by a specimen. This was a "first" for the 
continent . Morgan, possessed a federal collecting permit and after chasing the bird 
around the countiy side it was collected. Naturally the first reaction was that it 
had escaped from some nearby zoo but a quick check revealed no clues. Then came 
astounding news front New. Jersey. Two days after, the Massachusetts affair, a cattle 
egret was discovered on a farm near Cape May. This bird was later joined by a 
second and they remained for several months. Before the year was over cattle egrets 
had been recorded from Florida to Newfoundland/' 

The cattle egret has mainly been recorded in. North America along the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Gulf states and up the Mississippi valley. 

• , : '.'V j : i 

1 ; Pei,arson, R ; /T, -" and Fisher, J. ' 

-1955 Wild America, pp. 101-109. 

•I* , v—a-4 -w • u < -i. • • •’ ‘ i • .. 

THE CATTLE EGRET IN NORTH AMERICA 

'The following is a detailed report showing the expansion of the cattle egret in 
North■ Arne rica-from 195‘2- , tb YJ 1959'. •• 

Florida 

'The cattle egret .'Was' first Recorded in Florida in. 194$ but the Official record 
was in ;May of 1952 , In'1953 t'hby were found nesting at: v Lake Okeechobee} by 1956 
there were 1,080 cattle egret nests.at Lake Okeechobee. The cattle egret is rapidly 
increasing'in Florida. -‘The Christmas Bird Counts of Florida from 1956 to 1958 show 
the increase of the"wintering population. ' " ' ” • 

Christmas Bird Counts 

• >57 >58 >59 


Bradenton ' 23 
Clewiston '■ 37 
Cocoa 57 33 230 
Coot Bay-Everglades National Park 1 1 
Corkccrew-Immokalee ... • 20 
Daytona Beach 12 
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Fort Lauderdale 
Fort iViyers 
Fort Pierce 
Jacksonville .. 

Key Largo-PlantatIoh"K'ey' •, / 

Key West “ " ' w '. ' 

Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge 
Marathon 

Myakka River State Park 
St. Petersburg; . . 

Sarasota . . .. . '.,77 ,j7l ; '■ - v -v:. 

West. Palm; Beach -"b. 


Totals: 

Georgia 

The first cattle egret'’was seen' in Georgia on the Altamala River, July 27, 1954 
There have been few records from this state since then and no reports of any nest¬ 
ing records. 

South Carolina . 

The cattle egret was first noticed in South Carolina,at Hilton Head Island 
on July 8, 1954* The cattle egret bred for the first ' 1 time in South Carolina on 
Drum Island, a stone's throw from the Charleston waterfront Wharves, in 195,6. 

By 1959 60 pairs were nesting at this site. 

' i '{ • • . 7 * •. .. ... 

North Carolina • ' “ ; '''° •. ' /•.; 

---"l-T/il i,;v.c :VT . 1 ■■ . ;; . 

On April 20, 1956 the first cattle egret for this state was seen between Wilson 
and Elizabeth City. Two nests were found at the mouth of the Gape Fear River 
opposite Southport in 1956. At this same locality there were 2 nests on May 8 , 

1-957• .... .... 

Virginia 

The first record for Virginia was a single bird seen at Chincoteague on 
May 13, 1956. There have been no nesting records reported but the numbers for this 
state are. increasing; for example, 42 were present at Chincoteague on August 9. 

1958. . ’ ' " . • ' " ........ 

Maryland 

The cattle egret was found nesting on Mills Island, Chincoteague Bay in 1958. 
There were at least 13 definitely identified nests, 

Delaware 


770 

3 5 

30 24 

1 

•' ■ 3 

: 7 1 

16 30 

6 

4 

2 2 

—-7 42 

14 119 209 

. .... 


87 250 1277 


. The only record for Delaware is of 2 birds which were seen at Delaware City on 
May 5, 1957.' 
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Mew Jersey : ■ \ 

The cattle egret caused a stir among bird-watchers in New Jersey when it 
occurred there during 1952. A nest was found at Cape May .in July 1958. This is 
the furthest northern known nesting site in North America but it was not occupied 
in 1959.. ■ 

New York . . v ' 

There have been several records from New York varying from April to November. 
Nearly all the records have been from Long Island. In 1959 the cattle egret pushed 
inland in New York and appeared at Albany on April 19 and at the Montezuma Refuge 
on Ap ril 26. .-. 

Connecticut 


The first cattle egret in Connecticut appeared at Glastonbury on April 20, 1957 
'and was later photographed. , 

Rhode Island 

There have been 2 records of the cattle egret in Rhode Island, The first 
occurred before 1956 and no..information could be found on this. The second occurred 
at Cranston on May 14, 1959r - 

M assachus e tts ' 

The cattle egret was first collected in the United States at Subury Valley 
on April 23, 1952. Since then there have been several records from this state 
especially during 1959. 

New Hampshire 


A cattle egret was found in New Hampshire before 1956 but no information 
could be found except that it had been handled and released. Another bird occurred 
at Milford on May 16, 1959* 

Maine 

One cattle egret occurred at Wales from May 24 to June 1, 1957. Another bird- 
was collected before 1956 but no information on this record could be found. 

Nova Scot ia 

' A cattle egret was collected on Cape Sable Island on December 18, 1957. 
Newf oundland 

The only record for Newfoundland can not accurately be said to.be from Newfound¬ 
land since it was collected on a trawler on the Grand Banks 200 miles from land, 
sometime between October 24 and 29, 1952. 
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Ontario 

There are 4 records from Ontario. The first occurred at Port Rowan from 
May 4-6, 1956.. Another appeared the same year at the'Dover Marsh near Lake St. 
Clair. In 1959 ope bird occurred at Port Dover on May 1 and 2 were present at 
Ahiherstburg on September 1 and 2. 

Ohio 


There is one report from Ohio. A single bird was seen at Columbus on May 23:, 


1956. 

Illinois 

One bird occurred near Chicago in 1952. 
Minnesota 


A single bird, well off the beaten course, was seen at Glenwood on July 1, 1959. 


Missouri 

There was one record before 1956 but no information could be found. 
Alabama , • 


The cattle egret was not reported in Alabama until one was collected at the 
Cochrane Causeway on November 8, 1957* The lateness in having records from this 
region may be due to the scarcity of observers in this state. 


Mississippi ' 

Mississippi is another state where scarcity of .observers may have caused the 
lateness of observations of the cattle egret. The cattl» egret was not reported 
from this state until 3 were seen at Bay St. Louis on April 3, 1959, 

Louisiana 

The cattle egret first occurred in Louisiana in the fall of 1959 when more 
than a hundred were noted in Cameron Parish. 50 to 6 ; Q pairs nested-in the 
Laccasine Refuge in 1956. One was-noted on the New Orleans' Christmas Bird Count 
of 1956. 

Texas , ' : 


Many cattle egrets were seen at Eagle Lake on August 18, 1954. Cattle egrets 
nested on North Deer Island m 1959 with 8 nests discovered. Texas seems to be one 
of the wintering grounds with the numbers building up in October and November- 
for example, 80-90 at Galveston on November 16, 1958 and 100 plus at' Cove'on ’ 
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SUMMARY 

The■ cattle ,eg.Jh?t has occurred in 3 provinces and in 22 states. They have 
nested in•.-..7 Florida,. South Carolina, North Carolina, Maryland and Texas). 

The bulk Q ; f-the states;-are .either along the Atlantic seaboard, or along the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

CONCLUSION 

. The -Qattle egret in the time- it has. been on the North American continent has 
spread at an enormous rate. The bird has established itself firmly in Florida and 
is now becoming firmly established north and west of its great rockery on Lake 
Okeechobee. If it keeps up its present rate of expansion the cattle egret may 
become one of the commonest herons in North America. 
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, T H E B R U G:E TRAIL 
By Raymond Lowes 

Luring the past decade millions of "highly mobile" North Americans have made 
an astomd^g discovery .. .They have discovered-that it; ,is.. fun to use-their legs. 

This, discovery ..has led to au,,unprecedented i amouut ! of .jiiterest in sports where a- 

person has. to travel on shank 1 s mare,--skiing, : mountain climbing, bird watching 
and hiking, to name, a few.. 

Hiking, in particular, seemed to be in danger of becoming a lost sport, even 
though it has always been on.e of the most popular in Europe: and. other places 
i^nfil the present day spurt of interest has put it in the..forefront again, 

At present, we have a dream - the "Bruce Trail" - but it is a dream that can 
bo:made .real!.. . .. .. . ( . ..... _... . : ..... ... . 

^ni.9 : ;tfail i .wi'll follow-the.Niagara-escarpment, as it wanders through the most 
beautifui areas in southern Ontario - Mount Nemo,' Rattlesnake Point, Credit Forks, 
the Blue Mountains and the Bruce peninsula to Tobermory. It will have associated 
hostels, and overnight camping places at ten to fifteen mile Intervals, "It will 
have a. buffer zone o : f. trees torponserve-Its.privacy'-wa ribbon'•■Of green aordds the 
most densely populated part of Ontario,;, It will be acceSSible-at arty^dint^Snd'' 1 - 
available for use for either short or long trips by naturalists. Boy Scouts, 
youth .grqups,.^Hostelers,or the,-;general public;- • It‘.ican-be ^lf-if these 'things or 
it can be.nothing - unless,ft isS-uiltcnow! - v/o-t: o.l *r>v u .: 


Unfortunately, natural values are often far less self-evident than commercial 
values, and all over the world, there is a constant loss of "nature" to advancing 
civilization". The rate at which this loss is taking place is now subject to 
such incredible acceleration that any remaining samples of wild areas that fail • ■■■ 
to be definitely set aside as such during the next ten years may not be saved at all. 

c Club has endorsed the concept of the Bruce Trail' Vi -' ;! 

„ 9 '■ ha a^ J .J he . Federation ,of Qnterio.Natnra-lists and the. Canadian Youth Hostels. - 
A committee has been formed-to work : on-, this,project and: steady progress has'been > 
ma e. Af the ^moment there,, fs, a need for increased field work and volunteer workers 
a e required to work under the direction of the committee members. Club members’^- 
who feel inclined to participate in this work should contact the Secretary of the 
Commifteey^e., the writer, Mr. Raymond Lowes. 33 Hardale Crescent or telephone, 


Your help will prove to be both, of.value to .the objective and of interest to 
yourself! ..—. 


and now you know. 


-JHHf-.. 




The Snowy Owl, Nyctea : scandiaca . in 
juveniles and females have dark markings 

well-feathered legs, and,toes. 


some.,cases may be pure white,, although 
. This owl of the- barren northlands has 
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SALT ' F. Q R- THE B I R D S ? ? 
By Alice Lamoubeux 


, ;s^eTk*6ts'‘&'f bird feeding stations over a period of years have made seed cakes 
from bacon fat and seeds, for the wild birds which over-winter in .our area. Many 
people::have : frowned on'this particular action, saying that the bacon fat contains 
a high percentage of salt that is injurious to the birdsl Some feel that the salt 
content may shorten the natural life of the birds either directly or indirectly. 

fn humans, high blood pressure has been attributed to a surplus of sodium 
chloride, rQrii.eommon "salt-. This idea has led to the belief that the brine in bacon 
may have similar effects on the birds. 

In order to discover whether there is any truth in the idea we have requested 
the Laboratory of Ornithology at Cornell University to clarify this matter. Here 
i§;4-. dinqct. quotation. from a letter written by Mrs. Southgate Hoyt, the Executive 
Secretary .of the ^Laboratory of Ornithology: 

: "So far ,as we have been able to find out, the amount of salt in bacon fat is 
not enough- to be harmful to wild 'birds. However, most birds prefer solid beef 
suet and this is easier to. handle than bacon fat. 

. "Many winter finches satisfy a craving for salt by eating calcium' chloride 
spread on roads to melt snow and there is no evidence that this is harmful." 


.. ... c ,_. !:.v ' \t! -JHHi-..:.' -5HH;- *#* 

. ....., . and now you; know. 

By winter, both male and female of the Willow Ptarmigan, Lagopus lagopus, 
have moulted from brown to white with black tails. Their feet’are feathered to 
bhe toes and in, the.summer these feathers also moult. These Arctic grouse winter 
in central Saskatchewan and central Ontario and sometimes into the latitudes of 
Montana and north Dakota. In winter they feed on the buds of birch, willow, 
mountain, ash and other trees, 

-JBHr ->BBc 

,r:- :.o ... EDITORIAL NOTE 

Spacing necessitated holding over the book review which follows. This is from 
NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS AT THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY by Miss Annie J. Hunt ’ in 
the December issue of " The Wood Duck ". > 

"A book with a special appeal for conservationists, tourists and naturalists is 
The nationalforests by A. H. Carhart. In this excellent report on the ISO .million' 
acres of forest-, land held by the United States Forest Service the author., a leader in 
the field of conservation, conducts a tour throughout the United States. In this 
he treats timber production, forest fires, pest control, wildlife and other matters 
concerning conservation, with distinction and care." 
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THE LAKE TROUT 
ENDANGERED IN THE GREAT LAKES 
James W. Moffett 

(Reprinted from: "OUR ENDANGERED WILDLIFE", published by the National 
Wildlife Federation, Washington 12, D. C., 1956) 

The lake or mackinaw trout ( Salvelinus namaycush ) is native to northern North 
America from Alaska to the Labrador Peninsula, south to northern New England, head¬ 
water lakes of the St, Lawrence and Hudson River systems in New York, the Great 
Lakes drainage basin, lakes on the northern margin of the Mississippi River water¬ 
shed in Wisconsin and .Minnesota, headwaters of the Columbia and Fraser Rivers and 
Vancouver Island, It has been introduced into many United States lakes as a game 
fish. 


. The lake trout is distinguished from its nearest relative, the brook trout,, 
by its strongly forked tail, its gray-spotted body without bright colors, and the- 
lack of light conspicuous edgings on the lower fins. .It grows to a large size; 
30-pounders are not uncommon. Trout weighing more than 100 pounds have been 
reported,, but fish’, of this size are presently rare. As a juvenile, the lake trout 
eats plankton,-.-terrestrial and aquatic insects and occasionally small fishes. As 
an.adult in the Great Lakes, it feeds principally on deep-water ciscoes, muddlers, 
sticklebacks, and smelt; .Lake trout prefer deep, cold waters/Some races seldom 
-approach shallow water ekbept' at fall spawning' time when most move into bouldery 
•shoals to scatter their eggs among the rocks. A few races spawn in streams. 


.The lake trout it* not in danger of extinction except in .the Great L akes. 

Prior t.o,-19o7vuhis’ -fish reached its maximum development in Lakes Huron, Michigan 
and Superior* ’Commercial fishermen’in Canada and the'United States annually - 
caugho an average of 15,375,000 pdunds, worth about $7g million at present .prices. 

• V ^mn°’ !S Sp ° rts fisher y^ "deep-sea trolling", was growing rapidly. Beginning 
in 1939, commercial production began to decline and the sports fishery lost quality, 
first in Lake Huron, then in Lake Michigan I i^Now,' the decline, has started in. Lake 
Superior, By-1953, production in Lake Hurbn was down..to 344,000 pounds and there 
was no production . in United States’Waters, ...Lake Michigan .produced 22 pounds in 
Lake Superior’s production- was down to about 85 percent of normal in 1953. 
Indications are that production in 1954 was near 72 per cent of normal and 1955 
catches have been very disappointing. 


• ■ *ajppuauc.e of thisv phenomenal loss of lake trout is the sea lamprey, an 

eel-like predator which. subsists entirely on the blood and. body juices of fish. 

By means of .its sucker-like mouth, anted Wlth/harp teeth,., the lamprey attaches- 
1 (f e - a- .-victim,-, rasps-, -a’hole into it s’ •' flesh, and feeds until its appetite is 

sated or the victim dies. For many years these lampreys, adapted to life in fresh 
water have lived in Lake Ontario, ...But it ...is only recently that they have become 
established in the upper lakes by moving around Niagara Falls through the Welland 
ship canal. Their increase has been meteoric and disastrous. Studies in’ -Lake ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Michigan shew all too clearly that the lake trout is practically extinct. Only 
8 were caught in mere than 1,000 miles of gill net -fished at many locations during 
S e nm r ?u°’' 1955 * In 1 930-1932, this amo.unt of gear would have taken mbrb than 

uuu iishc 
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Although the lake trout is still present in considerable numbers in Lake 
Superior, it appears only a matter of time until history repeats itself. Sea 
lampreys found it difficult to pass the navigation locks and dam at the outlet of 
the lake, but by 1946 this barrier was crossed. They are now well established in 
the lake and their numbers are'-'increasing annually. 


Control of the sea lamprey and restoration of the lake trout stocks are 
inseparable problems. More than ten years of study of practically every phase of 
the sea lamprey's life and habits and about, five years of recent research on the 
lake trout have been invested in this effort. Some seven years of experimentation 
with lamprey control schemes have also contributed to the development of some good 
prospebts for restoration.' & 


Electrical weirs across the mouths of. streams, 
go to spawn, stop migration, and break the life cycle 
have'installed'72 of these devices On Lake Superior 
Michigan streams but many more must be built. 


into which the sea.lamprey must 
. Canada and the United States 
streams. Weirs'are on 19 Lake - 


A long search for compounds specifically toxic to sea lamprey larvae in streams 
and relatively harmles-s'-to other fishes, wildlife and man, has yielded several l* 
promising leads. Of the more than 5,000 compounds tried, 8 are being tested 
exhaustively before they are used-. ' If the testing is favorable, applications of 
this control method.can-be carried out in 1956. An attack on the lamprey larvae 

(ammocoetes) is;especially desirable because at least five generations are vulner¬ 
able : at +_ '— ^• • - -• 


. - --- ^ w Quiuno a 

.pp,e. time before they become parasitic and harmful to the trout.' 


The-Where-, when, and how of planting lake trout for greatest survival is being 
earned before restoration is begun. Artificially propagated fish will be expensive 
k ^ owl ? dge .P r °P® r ly applied will minimize losses. Such information becomes more 
vaiuabie .nijiew of the possibility that lake trout eggs may be difficult to obtain 
in the quantities, required once'the Lake Superior trout stocks are eliminated. 
Research has demonstrated the comforting fact that no competitors have usurped the 
environmental niche of the lake trout. Chances of restoration would face even 
by^hern ° ddS ' ^ SOme other species had taken over the waters originally inhabited ... 


the Uni^ ' ^ ith *5® e * charige of instruments of ratification between 

the United States and Canada, a Great Lakes Fishery Treaty began to function The 

commission created .by this treaty has sea lamprey contro/as 0 “ of UemTor 

brrn^hf nS h It Wl11 k! S ° coordlnate iisheiy research so that united efforts can' be 
brought to bear on problems of sustained fishery production. 

to reXdrc^f ft d ^ el ° pment Methods for accomplishing the job, the effort required 
to restore the lake trout is great. The stakes a re high but the economics are sound 

an^ldTnd wid LakeS n0t ^ tQ ease the fin ancial stresses of * 

/ “ d widespread industry, but ultimately to supply millions of man-days of 

pleasure each.year to a rapidly growing population of sports-loving Americans.- 




HHHr 


. and now you know. 


Feathers that appearto be white contain no pigment. They reflect light of all 
wave lergths within the visible spectrum. 
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//the signpost j 

The December i 960 "WOOD DUCK" included the welcome enclosure, " Programme of 
Activities and Naturalists 1 Guide for Wentworth, Halton and Haldimand Counties - 
1960-61 . We know that you will use this booklet to good advantage and we express 
here our indebtedness to the Cities Service Oil Company, Limited for its generous 
assistance and co-operation in making the booklet available to naturalists. The 
Cities Service Oil Company shows a • keen public interest and a good neighbour 
policy which is .treasured by naturalists concerned with the maintenance and progress 
of a conservation programme in our province. 

With this handy reminder for the year, the "Signpost" may become redundant 
but will continue to serve as the naturalists' monthly calendar of important dates, 
for revisions or other announcements. 

'Wi.th hearty good wishes for health and happiness in 1961, we proceed to the 
field events coming up during January and February. 


FIELD EVENTS 

Sunday. January 15th. 1961 - THE WINTER DUCK CENSUS 

The Winter Duck Census is an official effort for which we, as naturalists, 
have made ourselves responsible. You are urged to take your part in it. 'Check 
with George North at JAckson 2-6082 for instructions as an individual, or as a 
twosome or threesome, if you prefer company. 

YOUR SIGNPOST: 


■iBBf- 


Time: 10.00 a .m. 

Place: High Level Bridge 

Leader: George North (JA. 2-6082 ) 

-)BB(- ■JBBfr 


Sunday, January 22nd, 1961 - NIAGARA FRONTIER 


Off to the Niagara Frontier again with John Miles who will practically promise 
you a chance to see the most representative selection of gulls that most of us will 
ever see in one area. You shouldn't miss it,—but dress for it! 


YOUR SIGNPOST: 

Time: 

9.00 

a.m. 


Place: 

Main 

and Ottawa Streets 


Leader: 

John 

Miles (JA. 2-6160) 


•JB'r 


.........and now you know. 

Snowshoe Rabbit or Varying Hare, Lepus amwricanus , changes its red-brown fur 
to pure white for winter; except for black ear tips. The wide furry hind paws 
become more densely furred during the winter. 




Sunday, February 5th, 1961 - ' CONSERVATION t' ' 

Help mend the Wood Duck boxes* This is one of our conservation tasks for the 
year. - Again it- is being organized by Lawrence Roy. if you enjoy;tbe Wood Ducks, 
this is your chance to demonstrate it—practically* 

Please call Lawrence,flQy at JAckson 8-3166 if you.can come. .. 

tYOUR SIGNPOST : Time:' 9.30 a.m.' ..C'" ' 

; • Pl;ape: Spencer Creek Bridge 

Leader: Lawrence Roy (JA..,8-3166) 

ititit ititit ' ititit ’■ 

Sunday. February 26th. 1961 - SULPHUR SPRINGS . -Y! 

An afternoon trip to Sulphur Springs with Betty LeWarne. Among other things 
there is usually an interesting variety-of winter finches to be seen. This will 
be an afternoon stroll which will appeal to those who find a full winter's day 
hike a bit exhausting. 

YOUR SIGNPOST : Time: 1.30 P., m. 

: Place: Ancaster P.'O.' ('Nb.' 2 Highway) 

Leader: Betty LeWarne (JA. 7-2219) 

ititit ititit ititit’ ■ ■ 17 ; " 


it 


. FEBRUARY MONTHLY MEETING 

•it 

it 


it 

it 



■it 

it 


MONDAY. FEBRUARY 13th, 1961, at 8.00 P.M. 

■it 

it 

I'l \ 


■it 

•it 


O'PAGEANT OF THE SEASONS" 

it 

•it 



•it 

it 

V 

■it . , 

. * : ! v >'•/’ 

: MARSHALL BARTMAN . . 

•it 


1 -i- 1 -- • •* 

it 


'* - • i ■ ,i ; ... ..... . ’> • .u '* 

it '■ Mr. Bartmin’has in the past on many occasions, delighted us with * 
it his wonderful photography, and after his slides have been seen you it 
it will readily understand why he is in such great demand as a speaker, it 


it 


it YOUR SIGNPOST: 

Lecture Hall, 

* 

■it 

Hamilton Public Library 

it 

it - 

55 Main Street West (MacNab St,) 

it 

it 

HAMILTON, Ontario. 

it 


-it- 



..and now you know. 

The Ruffed Grouse has more sparsely feathered legs than other 
grouse. In winter the toes are bordered by a fringe of homy scales— 
suggesting snowshoes. 
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THE AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 

eben McMillan ... . 

• "THE SHANDON HILLS " 

! THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, 1 94l 

. C f nt ^ al California is the setting for this intriguing andT 
intimate diary of life in the Shandon Hills. Eben McMillan of 
Cholame, California narrates this unusual colour film which he 
and John Taft of Ventura, California, spent four years produc- 


YOUR SIGNPOST: 


Tickets: 
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Auditorium, 

Westdale Secondary gchool 
Hamilton, Onta rio, 

Mrs. George W,-North (JA, ’2*60S2) 
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A NATURE S TUDY LECTURE S'ER'XES 


THURSDAY EVENINGS 


7 .‘30 P. M. 


.BEGINNING JANUARY 19th, 1961 


for 10 weeks '• 


HAMILTON- HALL, ROOM 124 

This course is divided into twenty topics on different 
aspects of natural history. Two topics will be covered saeh 
evening. This series of natural history lectures should prove 
especially valuable to elementary school teachers, camp coun¬ 
sellors, and leaders in out-of-doors activities; at the same 
time it is of a sufficiently varied nature that it will appeal 
to all who love the outdoors. 


Fee: # 17.50 


Department of Extension, 
McMaster University, Hamilton. 
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A NEW YEAR FOR OBSERVING NATURE 


When you receive this number of "THE:WOOD. DUCK", you will know who is the 
winner^of tjje Ross Thompson Trophy for bird-watching in i960, Many of you will 
have begun your try for this year's contest with a good New Year's Day hike.. 


-^re-are other animals and plants to see in addition to birds. A good 
naturalist should know the trees in which a birds nests and the plants whose 
seeds it eats. In the winter you can leam to recognize trees by their shape, 
bark and buds or plants by their seeds. We can see insect galls on. goldenrod, 

7 0ak (see P * 443 ^ " Field Book of Insects" by Dr. F. E. Lutz 
published by E. B ; . Putnam and Sons, New York). . 3 

n , 4n 7 al 7 aGkS “ the 31 ow oFten te H an interesting story, if you leam to 
read them (see "Tracks and Trailcraft" by Ellsworth Jaeger, published by the 
Macmillan Company New York). In tracking, animals may be divided into three 

feet ra inch°a PS +h ^ Flatfoots % those animals that walk upon the flat of their 
4 tke * eaver ’ P orc npine, skunk,' raccoon, bear and even man himself 
L?® hinc ! fO0t 13 longer than, the fore foot in these). "The Toe Walkers"tend to 
walk or dance upon their toes and include the cats, dogs, wclves covot^s and 

10X3S \ Toenail Walkers " actually walk on their toenails and through the 

loss U of e thr aVe de 7 l0ped hi ? hly specialized feet., often with the reduction or 

, f bhree ° r . f ° Ur b ° eS m the process> Thes e include the hooved animals 
such as deer, elk, caribou, moose, sheep, goats, cattle and horses. Animal tracks 
are an accurate.,records of everything an animal does. Many animals are secretive 
and seldom allow themselves to be seen abroad-and so their prints tell us of their 
~ 3 advenbu h R s that - otherwise would be Unknown to us. 'The searching for 
food, the chase or an escape from a hawk'or owl may be there in the snow. Thfse 

naturaiist >.: if he *— *** ****** 
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.QIOI.BB. HA-MILTJ M- JUNIOR NAT U RALISTS 1 CLUB - ’■'EXPLORATION AREA 11 
~ By Ralph Idema 

All tue Juniors should knowtheir study area by now. Almost everyone in 
tom has eras out, to one of the is any hikes there during the summer. A few promised 
never uo re.um, although most kept coming back eagerly to continue their explor- 

clu 10n So 


Why this lack of interest, among some of-the more timid folk. One trip to the 
area^in mjd-summer. would give that answer. The wet, soggy floor of the small 
flood plann or delta about the mouth of Hopkin-s Greek if ext remedy fertile ind 

Here Pi 'nf 8 l Veg t e aUOn : '-. 3 ®°. re luxuriaJlt than any in the Hamilton district. ' 
ton brSff thrive ^ v/ ith long vines of poison ivy trailing from the very 

top branches ? ^ Grape vines, Virginia creeper and the wild cucumber do the same 

I is oft n h ? ir "Tr 'f >! f enurmous siz e * Skunk cabbage grows waist-high, 
m f f impossible to make your way through dense patches of underbrush! 
a Curran is growabundantly and make very good eating for those who like them, 
little Wuy ups u ream, the forest has been removed to make way for the hydro 

hf S fh HerR ' a , gKl ! S fleld haS sprung up * The grass and weeds are Very dense 

ere are numerous flowers, Gn the west side where the creek flows are about 

marsflffabour d f 0 ° ri , g t f ial W1 , ld tl g er li] 7' On the east side, reeds and 
mars.n l..fe abcur.d where the creek once flowed. At the northern end, there is a 

gigantic clump of mla rose, or briar. "It is about 15 feet high, 20 feet wide 
and has a beautiful rounded,, mushroom-like shape. Several other plants are 

“ iVfo*™ f 1 ThP "-f ere 13 - — dence brush, fittle o^n 
: °^ S and also > willows, The northern boundary line about a 

> hundred - feet frcar*3tfc Rbad/liisects this area. ’ 

fiO-into^f ?01 - the Valley part of our study a rea. But I will not 

thef X raif ^r° f flCW3rS here ^' althoUgh 1 can say that some of 
uu^ju rau.M'r.r rare ior taxs area* 

ran ,^ I l t iSl r ! aal =l inclv;,a3 5 P art ot «» *>»>>, shoreline and hilleide, 

1 g ‘ ^. 1 V 5u dl0can0G east, to a-heavy stand of oak trees. We are 

may studv'hr '-' f • ; 8fo rpr 'tatxon are a (also east of the creek) so that we 

tvpesffi-wiaanie and natural aspects of an area change as different 

S SoFwf U? " f XS ea ° y lnspect this area since a system of 

S foot wide trails wa; made, this .fall by the Royal Botanical Gardens. 

We' hif f hf ^°° d ° f h ° W ° Ur Study ar9a looks ’ Although 

mrt-^ial v^ewr^n" '" hxs '.****> ** d;id not accomplish very much from a 

Wo UaVe so::ie crude r;iaps but have come to the conclusion 
area ^ n! f thS be the best to to more accurately map the 

Sce'con. •v'-l./J- %****!! 11 01 bird = =«n this tune, as it mould 
hid no" 1 t "'° tD tnls and 1 d ° not have all the information at 


1 can give a shorn account of some birds seen this last year. In April 

tSaS IT 5 - r 1° Ln ®Vh.oad Shrike. At this time, also, sev, 

be *<>. Almost every kind of’duck 


we 

several 

, , . , n - - every kind of duck can 

warbler ma y be aeon. - 
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although tl^ere is no absolute proof that they have nested, we are quite sure that 
they do so evety year. Least Bitterns could be seen at any time during the summer, 
flying back and forth at the mouth of the creek and an American Bittern also spent 
several weeks there. There are many Black-crowned Wight Herons, Blue Herons and 
even . ( the,;q,.M.American Egret,. .Cormorants roosted along the canal this fall.There 
were rn^ny. other, birds; to,o numerous to mention, and the last good record of the 
yqar .was the Saw-whet .Owl. 

I will not detail specific information on insects which I have caught in the 
uircoa.. There w r ere nt. least ten species of deer flies, including some very late 
records.. I caught.northern specie of horsefly, far out of its range, buzzing 
about.; also, many other flies, including "bee flies", tachinid flies and a very 
nice series, of flower flies. 

Many .trees and plants have yet to be identified and the whole area has to be 
staked :out and properly mapped. We have a lot of work to do so there will be an 
opportunity during the coming year for every junior naturalist to take full 
a .pf the fact that we do have a real 11 exploration area 11 « 


. -voHJ- 




F.U T. U: R. E JUNIOR CLUB E V ENTS 


MEETIN GS. 


Mond ay,'' Januar y' 9th-, 1961 



MacNab St. Entrance to Main St. Library. 


The Hani.ijton Junior Naturalists' Club will present an evening of talks and 
displays by its members to the Senior Club. Bring a collection, nature trophy, 
scrapbook, nature etarup.s^ phofo^.^ drawings or paintings 5 


If you have kodachromes of animals or plants, we should like to show them. 

S aturday ? _.-L2§.iL ~ Q. 15 P -> m . Westdale Collegiate Auditorium 

. ; I,. ( Main Street and Longwood Road ). 

Th f ™ e J* ibers of the Hamilton. Junior Naturalists' Club will be admitted free 
,o the Audubon Screen Tour talk and film "A Missouri Story " by Alfred S, Etter.' 

- 7.-30 p .jn, Y. W.C.A. ( Main St. just west of JamesSt.} 
Room "E" 

„ , me. George HcBritfc will present an illustrated talk “Northward into Manitoba 

S-iL*’ McBride travelled the subarctic by foot and c anoe and saw a Zber^ f 
animals* Be sure to‘bring your friendsi 


.and now jrcu know. 


. The' Long-tailed 'Weasel,' Mn stela longi c ,da , 
In winue-r..the brown coat (pelage) of this animal 
tip of the tail -which is black. 


is about 18 inches in length, 
turns white, except for the 
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HIKE 

Su nday, January 29th, 1961 - 9.00 a.m. - Noon. Winter Hike. 

Mr. Dave Powell ( NElson 4-5045) will lead a car hike to Sulphur Springs to 
see winter finches and other winter birds. Meet at King Street and University 

Avenue. Wear warm clothing and good footwear. Parents with cars especial1v 
welcome 1 -—- L - < L 


LlTlvnAKi QUOTATIONS 

Both Christmas quotations in the Junior Club News in the December "WOOD DUCK" 
a nu t ° ^ he ^ ancient Christmas legend that at.midnight between Crhistmas Eve 
and Christmas Day the birds and beasts become a rticulate and that nature itself 
becomes charmed. . 

(1) Passage depicting the reverence paid to Christmas time from "Hamlet" Act I 

Scene 1 by William Shakespeare . - ’ ’ 

(2) Second reference to the legend is taken from "The Tailor of Gloucester" 

by Beatrix Potter, page 38. - - 


-jbb;- 


-5BB!- 


,and how you know. 


The Least Weasel, Mus tela rixosa , is about 6 inches long. The tip of the 
thft^ S o? n tL a tfS blaCk halrS ‘ ThiS species turns white ir winter, including 
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"THE WOOD DUCK" 


"THE WOOD DUCK" is published monthly, September to May, by the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club. Its purpose is to aid in the study, 
appreciation and conservation of our native and beautiful herit¬ 
age. Members are urged to share their nature experiences and 
are requested to send their contributions to the Editorial 
Committee by the 10th of the month, to appear in the following 
issue. Material may be reprinted without special permission, 
if credit lines are given. Please note these addresses; 


Mrs. Leslie A. Prince 
Mrs. Alice Lamoureux 
Mr. Robert Bateman 


330 Lodor Street, Ancaster 
Box 399, Hamilton 
C/o Nelson High School 
4181 New St. Burlington 


ft 

x- 


(MI. 8-4935) * 
(JA. 9-5928) * 
(NE. 4-5523) t 
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CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - i 960 


Hamilton, Ont„ (all points within a 15-mile diameter circle, centre York and 
Dundurn Sts*, including Hamilton, Burlington, Dundas, West Flamboro, Ancaster, 
Sulphur Springs, South-cote,.-Hannon, Ston'ey C-reek,. Waterdown, Lake. Me'dsd:;. pa-s-' 
ture 10^, plowland 10%, toy/ns and suburbs 10%, orchards and old fields 20%, 
mixed:. wood^r35^5-marshes . 5 ^, open water 10%).—-Dec. 26/ 7 a,m.' to 5“ 30 g.m„- 
Overbast, with light drizzle in p*m. changing to sriowflurries" temp* 30° to 
38. ; wind :S.Vi, ..B:. . to. ...MHH, 5. m.plh. '*■• 5 in. snow on ground, harbour froz-en-. 
Seventy observers in 31 parties. Total party-hours, 178 (146 on foot, 32 -by, 
car)' total party-miles, 497 (202 on foot, 295 by car). — Horned Grebe, 5> 
Eared Grebe , Pied-billed Grebe ,■ I? Great Blue .Heron, 2 V American Bittern , 1: 
Canada Goose , 1; Mallard, 194 v Black Duck, 151. Green-winged Teal , 1; Shoveler , 
'lj Rihg-necked-'Duck, 1; Canvasback, 2} Greater Scaup-, '54 Lesser-Scaup, 2 5 * 
Common Goldeneye, 347" Bufflehead, ■15; Oldsquaw, 1454 Surf Scoter ," 1? Ruddy ‘ 
Duck, 2.; Common Merganser, 1200/'Red-breasted -Merganser, ' 59-, Goshawk,-.T;' Coo¬ 
per's Hav/k, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 97; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1? Rough-legged Hawk,- 
44, Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 39, Ruffed Grouse, 9; Ring-necked Pheasant, 
1-80/ Gray.'.-Partridge, -23; Glaucous Gull, 4; Iceland Gull, 1; Great Bl-ack-bhCked 
Gull, 128; Herring Gull, 10,000; Ring-billed Gull, -120;.. Mourning 'Dove;... 28'; 

Barn Owl , 1, Screech Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 11; Snowy Owl, 4; Hawk-Owl , 1; 
Long-Beared Owl/ 65; Short-eared Owl, 62; Belted 1 Kingfisher10, YellCw-sh'dftod 
Flicker, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 47; Downy ■Wbodp'eblf&r/''- " 
155; Black-backed Three--toed Woodpecker , 1; Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 205; 
Common Crow, 604; Black-capped Chickadee, 544? White—breasted Nuthatch, 41; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 35? Winter Viren, 10; Carolina Wren , 

2; Brown Thrashe r, 2, Robin, 6 ; Eastern Bluebird , 2; Gold‘en-cr 6 wnbd ! Kinglet• * • 
79; Ruby-crowned. Kinglet , 5; Cedar Waxwing, 23, Northern Shrike, 6 ; Starling, 
13601 M f yitlb Warbler , "3;' House Sparrotoy 3300;„,'Eis±ernlie’adov/lark'7'''42j' :, 'RCd-' ; 4. 
win , gbd' : Blabk'bird, 12; Rusty Blackbird 1 ,- "10? Common -Grackle, 1;- Brdwn^headbd' :: i 1 
Cowbird, 2; Cardinal, 247, Evening Grosbeak, 5? Purple Finch, •36f ,:/ Coiim’on Re'd- 
poll, 1; Pine Siskin, .11; American Goldfinch, 4-20; Red Crossb ill, 29 O; White¬ 
winged Crossbill , 37; Rufous-sided Towtibd' , 1; Savannah Sparrow , 2; Vesper 
Spapp.QW , 2; Slate-colored Junco, 940, Oregon Junco , 1; Tree Sparrow, 170-; 
C hipping Sparrow , ' 1"; Fi e 1 d" Sparrow"• 2j Whit e-drown e d'' Sparpow 13-, White- ’ 
tRroated Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 19; Song Sparrow, 168; Lapland Longspur, 

4; Snow Bunting, 58 . Total, 96 speeieb:.,.:.ah.buf-.':^2,500 individuals. 

(Seen in area count period, but not on count day: Common Loon, Redhead, 

Bald Eagle? Pigeon-Hawk, Long-billed'lfarsh Wreh, Yellowthro-at. 

—Mrs. Jd'4iliAllingham, Michael Ardel-ihe, Mrs t ' Anne 'Baker y‘: Eric. W; Bast-in, Ira 
Bennett, Drp Harold V. Bensen,"William Bensbn, Davi-d-Biss-oll, :R. J D. "F.; -:BoUrne, 
Don Bucknell, William. I Campbell, Miss Janet'Clarkson, Kenneth J, Cox,- Robert 
Curry, Edward...Dihniwell, James A.. N. Dowa'll, Vincent. Duff, ..Derrik Ellement, 

Miss Catherine.' : E1 stone, Robert OvElstone, Robert Els tone,' A, : Eppp Albert Gor¬ 
man, Kerry-Gorman,''.Peter Hamel , Mrs! Audrey Hawkes:, "John Henoher, .Dr.'Peter F. 
Henderson, Mrs.:0hriss Hendry, Ralph Hendry,. Miss Ruth Hodges, -Wallace I. Hop¬ 
kins, Ralph Idema, Paul Inksentter, Angus B. Jackson, Barry Jones, K. P. Jones, 
James-'.Lemon, ;Miss .A. E. LeWarne, • Mrs. Edith Lloyd, Ray Lowes'MrsRuth Lyne, 
Dr. Robert GA1Q. MacLaren, Miss Eleanor Malcolm, George V,. McBride., ,G.. Doiiglas 
MgCallum, Mr$... Freda McGutcheon, John B. Miles, Mrs. Dorothy Ja.ne Miller, Dr. 
John J. Miller, Mrs* Joan Morden,.Mrs* B. Morris, Albert B. Nind, Mrs, Elva 
Nind, Mrs. Laurel S. North, George W, North (compiler), John Olmsted, Douglas 
Ormond/DawidK. Powell, Mrs* 1 Anne Reid, Thomas Reid, Robert K„ Sargeant, Doug¬ 
las A* Smith, William Smith, Robert Stamp, William J* Tilbury, John Wanna- 
maker. Miss Mabel Watson, Robert A. H* Westmore, J. Harvey Williams. 







